in the fatal High Court of Justice. Charles gave his assent
to the measure, and within a few days the wits, who ob-
served that the King was making use of old Puritan officials
in many important offices of state, were remarking that it
was a bill of indemnity for his Majesty's enemies and ob-
livion for his friends. It operated so widely that even John
Milton, Thurloe's former secretary, who had written more
forcefully than anyone against monarchy, came out of his
hiding. He was actually permitted to go unmolested about
the town and write cc Paradise Lost" in peace.

The popular craving for blood was, however, almost
satiated by an offering of the lives of the most prominent
regicides who could be caught. Many of the royal martyr's
judges were dead. Others had escaped to the Continent or
the wilderness of New England. But enough remained for
the sort of a spectacle a London crowd most enjoyed. There
was no delay in the application of the law. The victims
could hardly deny, nor did they desire to do so, their signa-
tures on the warrant for the execution of King Charles
the First. Legal technicalities which might prolong their
lives were dispensed with and the full sentence, quartering
after execution and the exposure of heads and limbs in
public places, was exacted. Even the most humane of men
rejoiced in the horrid show and the cultured, travelled,
benevolent gentleman, Mr. Evelyn, wrote:

"I saw not their execution, but met their quarters,
mangled and cut and reeking, as they were brought from
the gallows in baskets on the hurdle. Oh, the miraculous
providence of God! "

Charles had been obliged to attend the ceremonies, for
it would not do that a son should appear so callous as to
miss the glorious sight of justice executed upon his father's
murderers. But he did not like it. That sort of thing always